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X This is a report on the experiaental program in 

eleK^ntajj educarion (21^ L) at Shepherd College. The stated 
philosophy of rhe program is that teachers in trainina need «ore 
cOTtac^ earlier vith the poblifc schools—that is, that all' theory 
vith pract^xre delayed nn1i£l later results in little application of 
theory >ecahse rop' aoch ti»e has elapsed before there is opportunity 
for practice.' She i>j;fpr»atio5 in this report is based on data 
gathered froa tvo guestionnaires derisfed to jeTaluate the success of 
the program. In the^ first guest ionnai re, principals and cooperating 
t'eachers in schools' vh^re the '12 graduating 2Z21 participants vere . 
doing ^their student teaching vere aske^ to rate the students on nine 
gtsilities that had been identified as important for suc/cess as 
teacher. The, second guest ionna ire, .2I2L Perceptions, contained two 
parts and concerned working relationships and integiration of 
of f-cajipus ieith campus experience. The second guestionnaip» mas .also 
completed by the principals and cooperating teachers. The' appe^ix 
contains the guestionnaires ai>d a suggested schedule for students in 
the ^I2L program. (HC) 
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* jria the BSic Document Reproduction Seryice * (2DES) . 2DES is not 
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zyaiiatrou of the shephesd coiissE ezel pROGsaM 

* • 

IB tie Charing of 1973 r Shepherd College was auttoscLzed i^y the 
West Virginia State Departnent of Education to begin an experimental 
prograsi in elesientaxy education (2X2?,) -which v?ould be operated 4^ _ 
addition to the regular progras. The basic philosophy underlying 'Qiis 
new progran^ which was Eiodeled after the Career Opportiiniti^ Prc^rto., 

the belief that teachers in training need itore contact :^arl^5er ' 
with the pxiblic schools.-^- that ail\ theory with practice d^^^d tmtil 
'later resulted in litt^le application of theory at ail because too nuch 
tine ha5 elapsed before there was opportiinity for practice ♦ 

Sos^ .basic as sxHspt ions ^ under lying, the developsient of the program • * 
wearer . {l)\contact with* children in publrc schools early in the teacher 
education progran cor^cuzxent with theory and methods classes woiilo^re- 
•*sult ,in cx5re <5::^fident^, coaoetent •tecichers^ <2) Early and syst^iatic 
7j>M;tlcipati6n in' public school classrobns wuld heln #the students 
' beco:a^ niore* ^realistic about their asoirations i.e./ the prograia- would 
1» a rfeaiistic screening process. (3) Continuous supervision and 
' co2axisfel2:ng by both college and piilulc school personnel over a long 
peri^qd of* time would ei^hance the personal growth and de^^'elopment pf 
the potential teacher* (4) A variety of field experiences in different 
settings^ {open, traditional, rural/ urban) would broaden the options 
open to prospective teachers as well as provide ^ sound background for 
. making ,ch<^^ice's. (B)^ The extefiSeS^ield ejg>erience would' encourage 
'closer cooperation and cocnmunication lietween public schpol teachers 
and college methods instructors • ' ' 
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EXEL BTOvided contomioti^, field eOTeaa^ce fyoa the second 

. sexester of tlip sophosore year through a fiaai six'weelcs of ^^tiideBt 

teaching, ^e integrated rethods was al^andoned bxA^ series of five 
« 

special x^etbcds seminars naming concorrently wiVh ?ull-day e^coeri^^ces 

*' • - 

nji the public schools was devised. The students began one day's field 

experience each veeX and a seminar in physical ediication activities the 

second' semester of their sopbocsore year, in following semesters' the . 

subject natter of s^ainafs changed to social studies, oath and science. 

Language arts and reading^ nusic and art^ with the field experience 

increasing to tr^^ full days in the second sei^ester of the jjunior year. 

The final semester involved ten weeks ox tvo days per week i>articiDa- 

tion followed by six weeks of full-tise student teaching. During tbe 

field experience, the student was exT>ected to narticitiate as an * 

^instructional aide with specific responsibilities for conducSting 

learning experiences in the various subject matter areas being'taught 

in -the sesninar. 

Participation in the program was' voluntary* S^v^al orientation'^ 
sessions were held in ^e fall of 1972 and by spring 1973, eighteen • 
, students h^^ indicated their interest in the program. By end of that - 
^ semester, six .had dropped out — two because they found the progran 
too demanding on their time. These were scholarship studen^ who had 
campus jobs. These students later finished in the traditdx^nal progra^ 
Two dropped out of school completely, one decided teacpLng was not for 
her, and one was counseled to leave the program because of what 
appeared to be lack of commitment. The remaining twelve have stayed 
to complete .the program very successfully this spriiig* 



EMC 



t / ■ 

S secoruS grozro of tiiirteea l>egan in t^. sparing o£ 29'f5.» Of Qiis * 
groiro fajily one djcor^ed out, ieavicg, twel^. .t&i*s. g3roup will fiiish in 
J&y.l9^P6, 

^r4€ third group to enter irj the^prisg of i975 irtcreased to twenty- 
two. <^t of this groaab, one girl was killed in an antosobiie accicent 



/ 

• / 



and one drppo^ oat beoause she -dst idea teaching was not for her. We \ 
■expect tQ'add a' ttansfer: Student this group next ^li rekinc. a 'total ' 



of 21, 



Twenty-three schools in Jfefforson, Berxele^^- and Ko*:gan caunt-^es ^ 

N- . . - f - 

otsMest Vxrgxnia .and Washington Coiint^^^ idiryiend nave^ served as field 

locat^ions for EJiEL students/ Kos.t of these schools 'are in snail toicos 

pr''sjgni^rurai areas, one is- quite typical* of AiroSlachla, a truly 

Eountam ^cho?>l.-4 Sose of /the schools ia.^«feeh£ngtpii. County were in the 

. 

suburf>s of eagerstown, a small city b^,-85^:000r.peopie. ' in soEje scbpols 
^^blac): por^latiofi was quite high;, in others; practically, son-' 
'Existent- Si^Tyere v6iy modera opaa fcias^5:x>ocrbiiildings.. In scse 
schools there was an abundance of instructional laaterials; in others, 
hardly any. An effort was laade to have every student .exoerience both 
upper and lower elementary levels and open and traditional classrooas. 

Because tTse adainistration of the program w^s done by a staff msa- 
bef over and above her full-time teaching load, it was necessary to 
depend heavily on feedback . from piijlic schopi cooperating* teachers. 
Evaluation sheets for each ^ield practicucf ^ere devised and revised 
I^^^^^MHI . . In' addition to "describing the'part'icibatio'n'experi- 

. ■ ' ■ . ■ : ^ - ■ . . 

ences ;pf the students, the desperating teaqhers .were asked each semester 
about the professional potential of the student and whether he should 
be encouraged to ^sontinue in the* progjsam. ' - '" 
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Jja an attempt to evaluate the sticcess of the prograa, particularly 
' in tertas of the quality of the twelve graduating participants , tw 
questionnaires vere 4evised^. Py nf-i p;:^i< jr^r^ratitrgr t-^chere -ic 
schools where the t^^^ive graduating EXEL participants were doing their 
student teaching vere asked to rate these students jsn nine Qualities 
<See Student. Teaehar Follow- iro Questionnaire, Appendix) ^ ve had iden- 
tified as being important for success as a teacher. They were asXed 
to rate' the ZXEL s|:udents as to whether they eshihited these qualities 
not as ve^l as. as v/ell as ^ of better than other stud^.t teachers they 
had super\'i^ed.. The Results converted to percentages follov.': 

. * 

' ' \ ' Kot as' veil as ks veil as Better than 

1^ Acad^ ic- Background . ; . . 48% . 52% 

2^ KiK>viedge and dse of Good * 0 48 52 

• /Teaching K^hods * . ' • 

Jr Cr^ati%re Input Q 57 43 

4. Confidence/ SeLf-as^tlrance* ' 5 30 • 65 - 

5* Professionalism 5 . 45 .50 

6^* Cooper at ionrTeasjwork'' ■ , * ^^-5* 52 43 

'7* ' Discipline . - - 'iS. ' ' / 52 33 ' 

8* Emotionai Stability • ' 9 ' 67 ^ 24 

9. Overall Performance * ' " ' *9 . - - 24 ^ 67 

"Returns, on this questionnaire were a bit disappointing in that - 
several (at least 5) of the cooperating teachers had not had student 
teachers before sp the^.felt tmable to complete the questionnairje. 
All of these teachers, however, were well satisfxe<i with the perform- 
ance of their stiadeht teachers and cosuaented that they wished they 
, had the wealth of pre-student- teaching experience these students had 
brought to' their assignment. 

Allov{ing for individual differences and variables ovei: which v;e 
had no'control, such as personality clashes, personal biases, and the 



5. • ' ■ ' i. 

^ 45 - ^ * ■ - . ■ * 

possibility that these teachers (as they expressed it) found it diffi- 
cult to cpopare ihdivitSuals xtnder "differ eat circtsstances, 'ihe results 
seen fairly positive J One dbvioiis ctancerii Is in the* area of discipliae 
which -^Is also a concern in terns of otir traditicnai progrsa. One ex- 
planation given by cooperating teachers concerning discipline problems 
was that the shorter tine alloted to EXEL student teaching ^iid not gi^ye 
the students a chance to develop and perfect their own standards and ■ 
adhere to them consistently. Being in school;; two 'days a week th^t 
were not ccnsocutive qays 3ls# caiised "crcblems - in^fercis of following 
througlj with sta.ndards. There se«rt2ed to be aether strong feeling 
that tv?o non-cone-ecuti\'e days was not ^ goqfd . " • (C^^caent : Th-^s w^i con- 
, tinue to be a problem unt4-l we can. convince collie a&sinistrators and 
professors Cnat yo^u can teach a 3-hour course jus^^. well chi Konday, 
Tuesday; and V7ednesd^y ^^you can 911 Monday^ v:e<iiesc^]A and Friday J 
Certainl^^^ however^ these opinions' vouid suggest th^^^e gi\^e more 
attention in laetbods s^inars to *class management anl^^scipline tech-- 
nigues. -• 

The coordinator plans to follow up '.these twelve ^jiiates with the 

j-^'i '■ ' ■ - 

same qaestionnaire after they have had a year*'^ experience on 'the job.^ 

- • ' ' V^'C • ' 

Perhaps results then pan be assumed to be more v^lid th^fciy data we 

could gather at' this point. ■ ' . tf U 



.Ihe second questionnaire, EXEL Perceptions, had two j^iits and con- 

^--^ . . . • . 

cemerd working relationships and integration of of f-campus^3^th campus 
experience. We tried to measure the perceptiofts of public^^iool per- 
sonnel MknrtHii^HflMIMiifeiiV l^elr roles, thg of the. 
college supervisor, the communication betv;een the colleges ^l^'^'^e C 
public schools, and the Variety of experiences the students !iad. '' 



/ 



Respondents were asked to check hicrblv ^successful , average success ^ oS: 

little^ or no success conce* iriq the fpllovin'g data. Percentages of 1, 

** ~ - * • . 

xesT^cfns^s' are giveii in three categories i principals^ cooperatiag 
'tea<:hers^ and principals and cooperatihg tea£±iers together, Ei^teen* 
principals ^responded oxxt of a possible 22. Sixty- two cooperating 
teachers €5Ut cf possible 108 repliel. Considering the fact that par- 
ticipation in the- progr^ goes back three- years, this v:as a f air' re- 
spar:se.* Results are gzv^ in percentages. - ' ^ ' • 
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Since one of the objectives of the progr&a ♦A-as develop a closer 
relaticaiship between the college and the cooperating ^chpols, I feel- stxne 
ccncerxr aboixt tJ^e nogaitive •iespcnses to t\e first thre^ qxiestiojis on the 

part of the principals* own perceptions vere^ that there had been nuch 

• • • 

inore ccaraunication with piiblio schools in this prograb* than in -our regru- * 

lar program. I feel positive* this was true up xmtil this semester when 
the 22 new students entered the program. There was no way to. identify 
tnese new cooperating teachers and principals* EweveY, because of the a 
size of this, group as compared to the total group, it is reasonable to 
suppose that ar^roximately half of the responses came from teachers -^ho 
had supervised these* 22 i^ew entrants, , - , • 

.The second part of the questionnaire dealt with data on integration 
of on-canpus instruction with field practicun experiences. Host re- ^ 
sponses were, quite positive. Again, since one of the objectives of the - 
program is^o help students integrate their on-campus course work with 
their ^field experience and respondents felt we had only moderate success 
here, I felt some concern^ One wonderjs if the principals were entirely 
•aware of just what question 11 Was designed Xo mea-srore for in ouestion 13, 

^ • % ■ 

which is Sjpanilar ^except that it is phrased from the pcint 'bf view of the 
public school, the response was overwheliaihgly positive » 
> The responses qf 'the coopejr^ting teachers sealed, to indicate less . 

positive perceptions conceniing "working relatioijships than those rexK>t±ed 
by the principals. Perhaps there was more contact by the coord'inator 
with the principals than with the coordinating teachers. Often when the 
coordinator visited a classroom, the cdc^erating teacher was busy with 
otTTer teaching duties. It vould seen that .some serious consideration 
needs to be given to devising techniques^ to -provide better coraaunication-^ 
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14, 



Again ^ ^aff tine is a factor here. Also, t2^e ccoi^erating i^eacker smst 

^ be willing to read the g>x:.deiines and cciirse r£Kjuiret:ents and niake soxe 

effort herself to cccaunicate concerns.. There were ciany times vmen I 

felt teachers had not lcc/;ed at i6?.e evaluation sheets until they were 

ready to senB ih the evaluation - so, of course/ they were vague ai>i>ut 

what was ex5>ected* More inservice in the 'area pf expecta:fe-ion£, is a* ' 

"nust*.- *Ihis is ^ftiy, imder recccxnendations/ I have suggested that serai- 

nar processors must oiifeerve tne field e>n^erior.ces cz their students^ 

« 

They trust also .have tirce to acquaint the cooperating teacher at the 
beginning of the scoester with the objectives and requirements of th^ 
field orperience. ^ 

One other bit of feedbac): that was net induced in the ouestionnaire 
but'secised so isiportant to the cooperating tcachar^ ^that xhey included 
socae write-in responses^ conccimed the e^rlo^int of ti^ae spent in the class- 
room. Because of scheduling difficulties , sos".o DCEL participants have - 
had to arrive after scnool beg^ or leave before it closed. This seemed 
to upset the trppperating teachers and scrie principals. They were par- 
ticularly vehement about the^first ten veeks of the final semester when 
students had only two days a Veek (not consecutive) in schools and were 
required to do special lessons in music and art* #The final six Veeks ' 
was full-tiine ^tudent ^teachin^ but the teachers felt this was not long 
enough and' that EXEL student teachers vrere overburdened w^ith campus re^ ^ 
qiiir events when they should have been free to give themselves totally to 
their student teaching e>qperience. This was especially acute for stu- 
dents 'in Early Childhood Education who had to^i^vide the six weeks into 
two segments three* weeks each, one in kindergarten and th^ other in 
an elementary grade. The EXEL students themselves were very outspoken 



al?out this/toa.* (See quotes later In' tlie article.) I would also te^L to 

agree, 'aiid we«liave ccnsiciered this in -planning oia: new elecentary prograa* 

• . . * ' ' . • ' ^••./ 

In interpreting the data gathered froa the questionnaire several / > 

points should be 5;ei>t in nind* ' . 

^(1) The questicanaire aslcing principals and teachers to .coqt 

t ^ ^ * ' ' ' ^ \ 

pare EXEL studeat teachers witK other student teachers went cttly t-O ^ 

•personnel in^lved with the twelve s^nioi^s* ^ • " 

' * * *. 

'{2) ^e secCTid questica m aire ^oncemifig perceptions and roles 
went to all personnel who have participated in EXEI* over l^he past three 
years cMBHHfl^MHMlHI^pvnHMIME * Since teachers'. retire and change 
jobs, thp sainpling frcca the orevious iwo years was limited. The coooer- 
ating teachers who had the group that began this semester were readily . 
available bjpA, since there were alISQ^t^ twice as sany in the 1975 begin- 
ning group (22 opcosed to 12) the respcHise of these teachers influ- 

* 

• enced the total res^^onse^ The coordinator anticipated that the respoixses^ 
in the area of liaison i>etween college supervision and cooperating teacher 
might be negative "as time and load did not permit, the coordinator to 
vxsit these schools and teachers as she had in the former two years* ^- 
Also, because of funds available through R^A^ w^ had been able to have 

ah orientation dinner for all cooperating teachers and principals diiring 
the first two years' of thg program. Funds and time were iwt available ; 

* to -continue that practice for the Spring 1975 group; 'corts^[ue^tiy, 
there was definitely a minimisn amo^t of comaunication ♦ Also; because 

of t}ie size of this group, there- was a necessity for using many schools"^ l 
and teachers not used before. These conditipns definitely liini£ed the . 
coranunication between coordinator and scjiools this semester. 

• • . r ■ • . ■ . • /■ ' 



' (3) Tae graduati3>g "EXriL' pajfticipants also 'gnesticned tJje cJos- 

cnanicaticn tetveen the college and the coocerating schools One 'said 

that it *often se^ed schools were i:tr-infor:ned. ^ Khen one considers the 

resins of guidelines^ evaluation sheets, course requirerent, etc,, that, 

- * • ' • 

went out to each cooperating teacher, one wonders vrh^t becar.e of thesn^ 

' ' ' 0 

Perhaps the answer is that there rjst be person- to-per son coraxunicatidn - 
.paper work just does not get the job dcn^. 

The c:.f ::.c^-lty cf qc:ar . 'Vir.c; Avalbativ-- ir.f on- ation ii well-'i—io-^n 
anc; ve r'aJ:c no. claiLr tc tavi;,^- cj^y really definitive inicrr. ation ^ Per* 
hirs the .-^'Osr valid observat:.c.\s are those mace by our own staff involved 
in the prc^tar' and the 'student? therselves, I hav^ 'tried to sui^irarize 
sr-nc of these* ^ ' ' ^ . ' < * • 

One of the subjective evsluai: ions- "that both collece and ovibTic 

^\ • f* ^ ' • ' 

scl.ccl s-uptrviscrs race concerning EXEL fe'as .that these students seemed 

-JO r-ich*tr-ore confident end ready for their .ful-l-tir.e student teaching .- 
G:-cpc:-iGr.ce than the students in our regular program. To test this^ sub- ' 
joctiye evaluation, The^Teacher AssujTcirrce Index ^sfee Appendix), a gues- 
t,ior^aire designed to assess the student teacher^ s feelings of security 
an3 preparedness as h{>/she^api)roached various teaching tasks, was ad- 
^ministered to all student teachers -assigned to student teaching in the'' 
spring seiiie;5ter 1975. Fifteen st^tesnents dealing with such factors as 
preparing tests, yljssson plans,' understanding of developmental needs',, 
verbalizing rationale for grading, individualizing instruction, knowledge' 
of-^curriculum imaterials, etc., required the student to check a five- 
point rating scale ranging f rqJk^'strongly agree" to "strongly disagree.'' 



Tbfe scores vere th^n veig^l^, assir;ning 5 poijjts to the rost positive 

' t - *• • 

rating and 1 to the least positive^ Scores for EXEL stude*. vere idea- 

tified and corpared va'th those, of students in the traditional program^ 

EXEL represented one-third of the group. Since the total ntnnber was 

siKall (thirty-three) ^ no attc--.pt wZiZ nade to appT^tests for significance 

of difference • However^ nez^ and rcdian scores see:? to show sou>e inter- 

escing differences, as shown heloY-,'' Tarsi possible score was 75. 

^ . ' ^ean of the" 'total crorp {23} ^ 55 .69 

Koap. f>r EXEL^^/' . '.^ 60.18 

Mean fct sV^ier.ts rraoiticnal progran 53-50 

Median .for total c^ovp . • 57 

Median for EXEL ' , 62 

Median, fo^: choise :n rraditn-on'-l progrix^ 55 

TJhile no statistical ^tests were irace to detern:ine significance/ it 
wotald seep that one could co. clux2e that, as a v;hole, EXEL students did 
seeci to feel rrore confidence an^d assurance as they approached the teach- 
ing task thaia did students in the^ traditional progrin. 



S0I5E I17F'OR2-?.L CBSER\^-TI02vS 
EXEL students seemed.' to be '■rofe avrare of a rationale for doing what 
they were doing. Time and again I saw them consciously app3,ying m^. ^od- 
ology. knd learning theory 'covered in their. field expa^^ience seminars. 
They seemed tP }uiow why they designed learning^ experiences in certain X* 
ways rather^ than other, ways and v/ere able to diagnose their difficulties 

* - * 

and relate them to a particular theory. They often tmestioned manual 
•suggestions or methpds used, by their cooperating -teachers on the grounds 
that they did no£ feel they v/ere educationally* sound.. It was as though 
they had already 'cpme to terms v;ith a ohilosoohy of teachino that made 
sense to them, that they 'were, comfortable with. ^ ' . " 



I don't often* see this vith students in our traditional program. 

They axe usually very dependent on teachers' manuals and cooperating 

teachers* direction. Perhaps the reason for this is that for itost of^ 

these students^ student teaching is the first real classroom experience 

they have had -since they were in elezaentari/ school. Th^y may have* 

observed briefly or worked on a one-to-one basis ;7ith eleccantairi'' age 

children during their Hunen Levelopnont co^rse^ but they ha^'e had little 

opportunity to relate theory' rc pr< c^ice. . EXZL stuc:£nts, on the other 

hand, have been in four other clascroons for sust-ained periocs of tirr^e 

and have seen sor^e good and scr?,e bac, soite successful an^ unsuccessful 

teaching, and' have had the opportunity to try out a variety of approaches 

for then^elves. They have coite to ter^ns v/ith ' cooperating teachers" as 

an iir^age, know th2y are humam, and developed sone criteria for judgxtdnt. 

. This kind of development is not'v;ithout its hazards- We have noted 

an independence on the partK^f ezeL ^1:udants that does not always endear 

them to principals and cooperating teachers. If they believe in sone- 

t 

thing, it violates their integrity if \hey have to compromise. At .the 
same tire, they can tolerate some things secure ip the confidence that 
when they have theiif own classroomr, they will operate in terms of theix 
ovTO basic beliefs. In other words, I have confidence^ that. these students 
will not capitulate to a system that vi<^lates what they believe is right 
and good for children. 

I have also seen this independence e>±ibxted in other ways — in 
the setting of priorities, in fr^istration with rigid scheduling which 
limits exploration, in a tendency to make . unilateral decisions which may 
get them into trouble. EXEL stpdents* have had to be treated in special 
ways — in regard to scheduling, in respect to much more individualized 
attention and counseling than students in the regular program. This has 



tended to develop/ega-strength and positive self-inage vhich^ of course^* 
results in a noxe aggresive, confident . approach to decision saScirg. 
Perhaps tfeeir. development is sorcievhat ""eoialagcus to that of children ln_^' 
, truly open, individualized school prograin .vhcrc 'decision casing is en- 
couraged. It is rather ridiculous to evg>ect these children to be docile 
acceptors of authoritative dear^ands^ 

A unique opportunity enjoyed by SZEL har been their chance to vork 
with several teachers in a tesra sit- ation- in fact, .in cany ii;stances 
trey have worked on teairs corsistir.q of teachers, tean tedchers, 

ttuccnt teachers in our traditicr.a.": progrc.tr, -teacher aides, and .other 
e:2:l students. This has enBh'Jcd therr to ur.derstcnd differentiated 
stc.ffiiig and to observe the various levels of competence and resi^pnsi- 
bil/^y that exist in an ungredcd, open situation. It has also helped 
the 7 L-ecotae aware of rples and potential pro^lerr^s "encoimtered in a tean 
situation. . * • ' • * 

IThile the extended classroota e>n:>erience is the real strength of the 
prograirt, xt also has its hazards. In fact, we feel that perhaps five 
semesters -of participation results in "over-kill^/ *We*ll let the stu^ 
dents speak for themselves concSerning this and other items. ^ 

THE STUDEKTS SPEAK 
The twelve EXEL graduates summarized their feelings about the pro- 
gram in a written evaluation at the end of their student teaching block 
much better than T could possibly do. The following quotations reflect 
some o.f the subjective observations already noted. They al^o point out 
some very important changes that must be made. 
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" • • 

*If anythijig^ t3ie EXTI pr-^jrata has been too rvch eroerience, if 
th^re .is.such a thing. I gs^^txred of doing for others^ and wished only 
zor a class 'of my own,*' - 

^ *I feel that the prc^asi is drav.7^ out over too Icng'a period of' 

time. Perherps it should be- foiir s^.esters instead of five.,** 

^ "I stxongly feel that the stuc .at teaching -senester shoxild consist 
Ox only classes which can be finished in trie first 10-12 weeks of the 



£.er^ester, -leaving the last six to eight weeks totally f^-ee'^r student 

riencG in teaching, I found'student 



teaching. Even though I had experience in teaching, ^ xv>u.iu. :=cuu«ii, 
teaching . everi' day a fuli-tirie jcb and it was nearly itaxxjssible to nieet 
otf.er class requirex-ents. " 



. "I 2? frankly tired cf being in sc. .'cne- else's classroaii. I believe 
i-re pre- -an is 'one ssnester too lo.-.g." 

the opposit- end, there crc £o-c aroe-rs of IT/XL that need to 
be cnan red. First of all. ^f-ra is-'a tre.-encous vcrk lo:.d involved. 
Until rr.i.s final sen-.ester, it '.-as nothing that a little hard work and 
<^ication could not co.nquc-r . Ksiv-evcr, l^is last scruc-ster the pressure 
to get ev|rything done and dene v.eii zecr^cd at tides' aJc^^t -unb'e&rable.' 
hny nicLt class during, stricnt- t^;aching is- definitely Asking for too / 
Lwch... I felt constant. pr^:>-^v, gjid tensidh tp cet' evcr*-/thina dene? 
t-icrc reelings do not bencfir ai.yone, esDeciaSiy'a studerit teacher who 
cast be ready to give 100^'= every cay of- the week." 

'« . . . ' ' 

"One rinal drat.ijack— I believe tha.t-EXjTL is ■rverhar>s -or-e ssnestcr 
too long. Although I am er.j5yj.r.g rhis se^se.-ter, i feel^t^Tat I ha^^e been 

v.'c,tched^ enough; iriaybe it's yust.^a little' of ny. imr.at^en^> surfacing, 
bttt X have practiced' er.ouc;h--I -wanlt a chasce* to do^ it on my ov^Tij " • 



OX \?.RX£TY OF £XPERI£!;CSS' 



".. .tthe ^jpport unity .the prog-/ram gives for teaching xinder differexst 
programs, teactiers, and situations gives the student a more realistic 
outlook on the-teach^^ prpfession. In this resoect, it gave me per- 
sonally the ability to^' roll v.-ith the punches' and accept many differ- 
ent ideas^. " - . • ' - 



I feel I learned cuch siore from the seminars tha6. I could have 
possibly learned frojjj-'the integrated methods course." 

"Of course,- I have always realized that all indivifi. Is are uniquer 
but the whole concept of individual x3iffer^nces has def^i- tely been 
clarified for.tne in. such a broad range of experiences . .'jMach ^school in 
which I have worked (from B-R, Elementary, a traditional .^assrocm, rural 

mountain school, to G , open space, well-egtiicped ittOdS^ school) has 

had positive and negative aspects. I have v.orked' v/ith e^y grade level 
except fourth and I^have found that each • off "rs its ovm i^tidxlar 
afctsactions (as well as drawbacjcs) for me as a teacher. 





• 2.1 - 



With such a wealth of background expe^f ience^ ^ Jhc^ can I h^i> "but be 
a better teacher? Khen X defend or criticize a.parti^lar readiiig oro- 
gram or when I suggest an effective way of dealing with a *^o^)lem child', 
I can offer my view based not only on what I h^ve been told or v^iat x 
thii&^ but on what I've actually seen and experienced in my os^vdir^ct ' 
experience. . •there is no substitute for practical experience ^-h, basic 
learning process.- * " 

ON PERSONAL 6RC?;-?fH - ^ . ' ' * 

"I am perfectly at ease with children and have confidence itot only 
in siabject matter Kut^ in myself.. •! thinh the secret of our success ^^as 
been the closeness and cooperatioa o^ our group socAlly and -profession- 
ally, and most 'Of all o\ir lead€;r, 1-irs. . - 



"Wh^- I remember m^'' first s^ester at v:-D El^entary\ i 
was ver>' self-conscious and often' unable to hafJSle diffei 



^ . _ see a girl 

who was ver>' self-conscious and often vmable to hafJSle diff erent . situa-^ 
tions. I also remember the girl v^ho felt teachers weire aSVrfiys perfect 
people^ but I soon-foiind that they too possessed many huinan qualities \ 
that aren't always flattering. I was guilty, then/ of being/a teacher 
who planned lessons only for the*^ saJce of the activity^ nbt for the graxi^h 
of the child." A- . - 



4 / . - ■ 

"EXEL experience has/ not only given jne background for teaching, but 
leadership and^ most importemt, it has helped me grow and mature as a^ 
per son It lias been a lot of hard work, some depressing times, .and s^me 
•of the mostr gratifying oioments of life. • .Through all the secfesters I 
have acquired techniques f or .discipl^i^, worked in ppen and traditional 
.classrooms, seen good and bad^ teachers, and I have discovered who I am." 

"Two.thipgs I can say: I have enjoyed my many students and I c^e • 
what is taught , to each of thopa. * I want my ehildr^n to love life and - 
enjoy learning." • . 

"Despite all the hardships, work, uncertadLnties;^ 'blo^cxJ, ' sweat,, and 
ditto, masters , I am not sorry I was in EXSL. Jf I had it to do all over 
again, I would do the exact same thing." - ^ ^ 

"I have drastically realized the extent to which Children are at 
the mercy .of their teachers." . \ . • 

'^A principle in which I have always believed has b^en re-af flawed: 
People, whether' adults or children, tend to live up to your expectation^ . 
Set your sights a little beyond what you.thirik cap be acccraplishedT . llf^ 
a child is never asked to reach- a little higher..^how will he ever • 
realize hi? full potential? I am constantly amazed at. what .elementary 
children are capable of accomplishing." . ' 
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PROPOSED CEAKGES Hf EXEL ■ \ c 
It is the intention of the Division of Education to incorporate the 
best features of EXEL into the regular elementary teachpr education pro- 
gfam* We plan to carry the second group (12) through to graduation 
under the original program with^oise slight modiffcations ^outlined below. 
It is hoped that the third grd\ip (22) will be able to move into* the 
Esodified EXEL - elementary sequence in the spring semester^ I976. 
EXIlf II: 'Modifications as a result of first group critiaues 

Art and Crafts in Elementari^ Sducation^ i^usic liaterials and Proce- 
dures and School Health" Problems will be.t^ght during the first 10 weeks 
" of the spring semester with a two-day a week field experience. During 
the last six weeks ^ the EXEL students will* have full tim^ student teach- 
ing with no additional classes except a Weekly afternoon seminar • . . ^ 

.EXEL III . ^ - ; 

53ii3 group will cofitinue the original EXEL sequence fall ^seisestef 
197$ • In thfe spring semester- they will enroll in the nevr prograii/' ^ 
taking the course in Methods and Field' Experiente" f or 24ath and^Sc-ience 
Kith a six hour per week field 6xperii?nce. In the. fail "of 19.763 the'^ " ■ ' 
will -enroll in the Teachtng of Beading and the Methods Field • 
Experience -in l^guage Arts Vith a six hour participation. Somewhere .. , - - 
i>etv;een now and -spring 1977, tney will need to pick up the three courses 
presently designated for their final semester so tfaav the final, semester 

msy he left free for full-time -student teaching. Remedial Reading, and 

If y » 

Methods and Media in Bleijientary Education.. 

The new elementary program abandons the special fiel'd experi^ce 

and semliiars in physical education, art, and mii^c, thus reducing the 

field expediences to four semesters instead ot five* It also reduces 



the hours 'sjpeat in field experiences diiring the first three seniesters to 
SIX per week rather than EXEL's twelve, and increaises the. actuaL^ fxill- 
time student teaching, to 12-14 weeks • We feel that the 'redviced hours in 
pre-student teaching experience ^long with special methods will not 
materially, alter 'its effectiveness if the correlation Ipetween the fie^d 
, experience and €5^ methods s^iinars is maintained. - ^ 

In rfest5onsei^o suggestions by bot^ EXEL students and cooperating 
teachers, we ho^ to involye public school teachers more actively in the 
methods seminary* Since they are closer to current materials and 
practices' in subject matter areas , their input would be very, valuable^ 

Two final recossnen^Jations : (1) Professors involved in conducting . 
special metjiods seminars njiist be given credit hotir time to supe2f\''ise 
.fiel^ experiences of students enrolled in those seminars. No one is. 

- ■ ... i ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ • • . 

suggestiri'g^ th^t ju^t. putting students out into schools is the answer to 

better teacher preparation. Only if\hat experieiice is .based on solid ' 
/* ■ , ' . - . 

teaching- learning iheory.and strengthened by a cpii^inuous opportunity 
, ' . ^ • . ^ , . . ' > . . -^^ . /' . 

^ for feedback tp the seminar w.ill,it be a truly effective experience. 

Students need input f2?pm' the seminar for use in planning learning experi- 
enc^s isi the classroom, and then ample opportunity to discuss their 
successes or failures afterwards in 'the seminar/ The college supervisor, 
mijst; have ti^ie to cqpsult With cooperating teachers concerning the ,ob- 
jetitives and requirements of the program* This interpersonal relatioij- 
ship aoi^ communication is basic to the personal growth and development ^ 
of the participgjits. ' - . . • ; 

Research in teacher effectiveness constantly reiterates the find- 
ings that knowledge of subjQct matter and methodology do n6t necessarily 
make a successful teacher, 'it is the quality o^' the person that deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the method, and personal growth and develop- . 



ment come abont through enhancing and feapportive int^rpersc^al relatioii^ 
ships with creative, committed, and. prof ess idnal teachens. 

S:<periences charged with the resj>onsi - 
bility of placing students in the public schools and orienting public *. 
school ^:eachers and principals as to their role is a "must". Prominent 

- > 

in the feedback from the -questionnaire was the desire for more und^rstind 
ing and cocununication between campus and cooperating school. Ways must 
be f oxand to enhance this . Some suggestions might be (i) continuing the - 
preselrvice orientation dinner; (2) sesp.inar professors .meeting^ with each 
cooperating school staff in a regular faculty meeting at the beginning- 
^of eagh semester; (3) concentration of field experience for any one aca- 
demic area in a minimum number of schools (this mi^f help the transr>or- 
tatiorysroblem too) ; (4) more- effective liaison with other divisions i^i- 
the. College in the matter of scheduling so that students may have a full 
day for each field experience, " y 

If there is to be personal contact, then someone must -be given time 
to arrange orientation and ±i)service meetings. It seems to' the v.-riter 
that this is -the key to the whole process. There Bjust be constant liaison 
between the college coordinat^>r^ the field practicum methods- instructor, 
and the cooperating teacher an<^. th is _ takes time.. _ The- COP* pregram pro- - 
videdan excellent example -which the college followed only half rheartedly . 
Mrs. Josephs and two other staf^ members v;ere employed full-time to 
coordinate the COP program which involved approximately 100 students 'at 
any given time. She 'was available, to both "schools" and participating 
students at' any time. A coliege professor working full-time in other ' ~ 
areas and sharing a secretary with nine others pimply cannot coordinate, 
the field program properly. , * ' — . -' 



2i3 



When I consider the responses' prcxa 4Ae research questionnaire, .the 
co25!Jent^ of cooperating school staf fs,> the se^f-evB^uations of the EKEU 
participants, plus the intense and personal relationship I have had with 
the twelve graduates, I cannot lielp but feel that we have all learned" v 

. / * . : ' ' • 

a great deal ahout tjTe metamorphosis oS a beginning teacher* I believe 
oxir inx^al aisi^nptzons outlined in the begi^iUng of thi^ report were. ' 
affirriad. I fell 1 can echo Eeth^s co— e;jt that Mespite all the h^ird- 
ships, voriC, uncertaipties, blc£d, sweat, and ditto masters," EXEL was ^ 



worth tl'ie effort. 



Margaret Swann - i/\ - 

Coordinator * ; 

EXEIf Program , 
Shjspherd College -j^-' "-' -^ - - 

Shepherds town, V7 • ' Va • _ 2&^2 r^'r \ 
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SH2PSERD COLLSGB 
.STOi)EST TSaCHES FOLLCK-UP 



Please resp3nd as objectively^ honestly^ and- frankly as oossibla., 
In using the rating scale, raad the characteristic and the descrix>tive 
statement or question and then rate the student teacher on the 3-coint 
scale in terns of whether he/she displayed these characteristics not 
as veil as. as veil as ; pr ^ better than other sttioent teachers you have 
"had frca Shepherd College • i " ^ 



!• ACADEMIC 3aC»5R0IIED 

(Did th^ student se^^ to know 
and feel comfortable with the 
subject matter he was exoected 
to, teach?) 

2. *KI^X>WLEDGE AKD USE Or GOOD 
TEACHIlvG METHODS 

^ (Did the student use a variety 
*^of teaching strategies and 
techniques such as - tilling/ 
deiaonstrating, discovery, 
leamijig centers, experi- 
ments?) 

3. CREATIVE INPUT, * 

(Wa^ there evioence of original- 
ity^ an ability to synthesize 
and utilize resources in 
creative ways?) 

4. c6nfidence--self--assdrakce ' 

(Did the student display con-* - 
^ fiden^e in his ability -to - as stime 
total teaching respofasibilities? 
-Was he secure in*{:he rcfle of 
teacher?) 

*5. PROFBSSIOJlALISMr • ' 

(Did the student exhibit posi- 
tive -^attitudfes toward the 
fespoxjsibilities of teaching In 
a ^apfessional way? * Did he/she 
seem dornmitted to t-eaching as a 
>^ .profession?) 

. 6^ COOPERATION-TEAMWORK 

(Was. the student able to - 
^ cooperate Wholeheartedly and 
effectively with pther meiijbers . 
r ^of your staff?) ' 



Kt)t as veil as As well as Better than 
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tDid the studexrt seen in 
ccrotxoi of hiiuself ^ orgaa- 
iz^f not easily ttpset, able 
to^roll with the imncAes*?) 

8* DISCIPLIHE 

- • (Was th^'stxid^t able to \ • ' 
han<|Q-e conxlicts^ imaccept- 
able behavior^ etc*, in a way 
that provided- a healthy learn- 
• ing environment?) 

9. Pleajse rate the overall per- 
foriaance as cocroared to other 
' student teachers you have 
known ^ 



Sot as well as As veil .as Better than. 



Please add any additional cocsaents you night like to niake that would help 
us deterniine whether the eirtended pre-student teaching exi^erience in the* 
public schools, which the EXEL students had, does, jji fact, product more . 
ccxitpetent stttdent teachers* * • 



Rettirji to: ' \ 

Margaret H. Swann ^ * 

Coordinator EXEL 
Shepherd College ^ 
Shepherds town ,^ W* Va. 25443 



B231BCTICKS: Fpi;^wii:g are a ntidber of , statesests iJidicatii^hw '& 
t.eacher night ^el regarding ^^^iciis educaticaai resocnsibiliiies. 
^ •circling tna * Sr^tters given ^belcic, indicate the aegree tc which 
jc^ t^s-on^y agVee.or dis'at^ee with ,each steteistet afe followsT' 
-SA-Sxr?jiigiy Jigree^ A-Agree^ C-GncertHin^ D-Disagree, SI>-Stroi.gX^' 
Disagree* There are right or wrong a&swers^^eo please r^srond ' 
cand^dl^ to each statement • 




SA A" p D SD • !• I£ J were asked to plan a one-hctd: lesson to- 
' ^ teach a group of ten-year-old c^iilcren how' tp 

use, a new classification scher^e iij categorizing 
certain objects/ I would have a pretty good " 
idea* of how to put together the lesson plan^ 

A .U D SD * 2. VvTien it cocaes to deciding what kinds of things 

should be -ecrphasized in class, I really 

• don't knw how to approach the prcbles* 

SA A U D SD '^i. 

; ^ . ^ _ _ 

• corpprated.in a teaci^g segiience, vould lead 
. \ £o /good results, I'^aVcri: sure I could supply 

a very good answer^ . . 

SA A 0- D SD 4/ If I were teaching a brand new course, I 

l^elieve I ^coiild ^ploy techniques so that the 
•second time I taught 'the course it would' be 
.siarkedly bejbter than it wa6 the first/. .time* 

« 

SA A U D SD 5. If I we?:e a:sk^-to participate in. a cooper a- 

* tiye effort to evaluate school teachers" on the 

basis of their instructional skill, -I believe 
I have sojae izisig^ts. which would* be ouite xise- 
ful. . 

SA A U D Sp 6. In the evei^t that a ^oup of 'parents sought my 

help in attonpting to determine which educa- 
- ^ . ; tional ,aims shoilld be empnasized in their 

. • • children's school, I would be able to describe 

. tangible vays of making such decisions." 

SA A U D SD 1. Although individualizing our educational pro- 

• ' grama ha^ been a time-^honored goal of most 

teachers, 'I am' genuinely perplexed as to hoW , / 
I sljould actually individualize instruction in 
a classroc^* 

SA A U D SD 8. I really dqn'.t knok treairy much about 'how1:or^ ' ' 

construct valid tests which measure ,Anipt>rtarife' 
Hinds of learner outcomes, 
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SA A U 2) • SD and lar^a^ I thSnfe I knw OTiite a'bit about 

how to i2ap otit Ssa inst3racticj>^' sequence that 
; - will really w>Tk. 

^/ ' ^ A* TJ D SD 10* ^Xf I fereNa^ed to join a scOk^oI* district's qpr^ * 

. ' ' ' riciiltra design staff for oiie"Y^^# it vould 

• ' . - . l^robably take nie half that' tiize jttst to learn 

• what was involved in na3dLng cnrriculun decisions • 

SA A U D SD 11. If I were asked to address a patent- teacher 

association meeting on the topic "Svalnating 
Instruct i<}nal Enterprises"^ I* would have tOt do 
an ircaense emount of hocSework to prepare/ for 
it is a topic I 'a not too . cocaf ortahle^with 
right now. 

SA A U D SD 12 . Assuin?jig a group of teachers asked ne to present 

niodel thirty minute lesson which would Incor- 
.^^porate principles of effective instruction^ I 
think I could do so rather well. 

SA A U D SD 13. Although most educators agre^ that there are 

iiroortant educational goals beyond mere sxabject 
iiaatter laaslzery, I don't feel very comfortable 
about ny ability to describe educational* goals 
doling with such things as learner's interests/ 
. ^ • attitudes / or .valuies. , * ' - 

. ^. " • • . 

SA A .U D -SD 14. j[f I were a supervising teacher to whcsH a student--^'' 

teacher was assigned for a semester/. I think* I 
' . , ' could supply the student teacher* with a wealth of 

advice regardii>g hqw to select defensible educa- ^ 
tional goals. ' - \ * . 

SA^ A U I> Sp 15. Judging the' quality of teaching is* a'^diff icult 
' ' . t^k/ yet I believe I know some practical tech- 
, ^' ' ' niques for helping teachers appraise their own 

effectiveness. ' 
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S:e student had t2;e cpportmiity tor 
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- 

!♦ Observe children in many fomal and inforcial cictivi- 
ties f oimd in the elenentary school. 








2. Estab2J.sh a personal rat^rt with the cJLass. 








3* Eecose familiar with cmrxicultra and niaterials in^*all 

sublet areas. ? 




r 




\ T" : fi 

A. Plan, teach and evaluate a nmnber of tessons iirt-olving ;^ 
a swingle cihild and a qro\xg of children • * , ^ 


• 






Become familiar with tjie children in a cla^srocxa and 
their gdaeral leamii^ needs* ;? 


- 




1 


6*' WorTc with children in an infoarnial analysis of readin^^ 
level and math skills* ' , " 




- 


< - - 


. 7. Conduct pupil-teacher coiiferen'ce and record observa- 
tions and impressions* , • 






t 


8. Beccxne familiar With the concept <>^/<p:o)i^iJf^\:^bx on- . * 
struction on the>asis of'tteed, - ' rv -; iV-; -;' • ' ^ ' 






» 


9*, Use yatriupusV^yailcLble ki^^s.•o^^ ifie^ia:,^ - 








xu» carry one ^ome or rjie xtdnr'ajiBcruet'WJ^aX tasks' or a . 

— — -• — "\ \ ,-.'!"■'/ v^' 


> 

c — 






11^ Relate 'ttie on-cainpUs elucation cotars.e wbiSc to a:he - - 
fie^d ej^pS^ience ih seflu^ ' ( , 

"^'■^^ : — ^ — ' — ~ — ' . f\i\ ' — r— — — 
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12 • Put into pracrtice the concepts and procedinre presented 
in the on- campus, c^ethods s^ciincLrs^ 



13 • One the raajor iraprovemehts in the EXEL program over 
the traditional one is the opportiinity f or* |:eachers in 
the public sdiools to provide ,the kinds of learning 
esiperiences stxidents need in order to relate what is 
being discussed and proposed in •Methods* classroonas- 
to the real world of cMldren^ and classrooms ♦ 



14^'The stiructxire of the EXEL program and the more inten- 
sive clinical experience develop a higher level of 
ccti5>etence generally on the part of the EXEL student • 




ZKEEr P2SCSPTI<nS •* . 

Genearal Instructions: This questionnaire is being siibaitt^ to Fsnprr. t 

(seniors), principals^ and cpcperating teachers whtf 
have had these students in inieir schools and 

classes • Be sure, to indicate the category to ^iiicfh^ 
yo^ belong by checking below: ' 

P rincipal - C ooperating Teacher EXEL Student 

Please chec3: in the coltran that best describes your percOTtions of the. 
EXEL prpgran* 



* 

HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL . • 


AVERAGE SUCCESS 
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DATA OH WDRKIKG RELATIONSHIPS 

- - 

* 

• • 


i 






1 . The EXEL program provides for a closer relationship 
between the Shepherd College faculty^ the EXEL 
cooperating teadheifs, and, the building principals in 
meeting the needs of the c^eiiege- students • 








2* The EXEL program provides for adequate iirteraction be- 
tween the college and th^ schools in the program. 








3. The cooperating teacher has- the opportunity to * - . 
coonamnicate the concerns and prctol^os, of ^the cooper--^ 
ating school to-the collegeT' " 7 '^"^ - ' „ . - 






- 


4. The college st5>earvisor is an effective liaison between 
the college and the public schcx>l* 






>< 


5. The college supervisor is effective in interpreting 
the general requirements of the various field practi- - 
<mms to the cooperating teacher* 








6* The building principal. is able to p;:ovide EXEL students 
with information about the school, curriculum^ student 
population, the ^ptaff, and the community. 








7. The college conveys th6 id6a to cooperating teachers 
and prineigals that it views them as valuable exten- 
sions of the college's commitment to teacher educa- 
tion^ ^ ' ( . • 



SUGGESTED SCHSBDLB FCR S^ODEEoS 



Freslsnan Year 



Written English 101. * . 
Hist* , of Civ*. 101 " ' 
Gen^l. Bipl^Sci* 101 
Prin. of World Geog. 101 
Intro. " to Vis .^Arts 103. • 
orient, in P.E^ 121 or 123 



^ 



Fxmd. b"f Speech 202 
Gen*i Phys* Sci. 103 
Sur'. of Lit.^ 203 

Music as Art & Sci. 100 
Rhythms 221 ; _ . 
Teaching Field , 



Amer^ Bist. 201 

IntrS. tb'Math 215 

Gen. Soc. 203 

Human Devel. 301 - ^ 

Field Exp. & Sem. in- Soc. 

. • Sci. 314 

Art in' Elem.- Ed. 320 



3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
_1 
16 



Written Englisli 102.' " 
Hxst'. i>]e Civ. it)2 
Gea*l. 3i6i. Sei 102 
Pers. & Cdca: 2yg. 103 
Music Adj>., Ill 
Orient.* in" ?..S. l22 or 124 



•1 



Sophcxnore Year 



3 
•4 
3 
2 
1 
_4 
17 



Potmd..of am. Ed. 200 " ■: -> 
Gen'l. Phys. Spi. 104 
tSur. of to* Lit,- 204 
Sa. Fed. .Oov't. " 1-01 
Gaaes 201- • . 
Field- EXD. & Sem. in P.E* 201 



Junior Year , 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
_2 
17 



Amer. Hist.. 202 J. 
Math for ELsn. Tcairs. 3O0 
guman Deyel. 302 
Teaching. Field ' . 
Field Exp. & Sem. in Math &' 
' Science 3l5 



.-3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 

16 



3 
4^ 
3 
.3 
1 
_2 
16 



3 
3 
,3 
5 

18 



Senior Year 



4 



W. Va. Hist. 209 . 
Prin. of Econ. 205 
Background of Lit. 202 , , 
Teaching Field , - 

Field Exp. & Seni. in Lang.' 
Arts '& Heading 410 
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3 
3 
3 
3 

Ji 
16 



Music Mat. & Proc.'. 236 . ; 
Art & 'Crafts «in El. Sch. 322 
School Health Problems 360 
Field Exp^ & Seitt. in' Art & 

Music 411 



35 



' viii » ■ 



3 
3 

_4 

,12 



X 



